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10TH THOUSAND 


The Church— 
The Body of Christ 


HE source of the Church’s life is Christ Him- 
T= “The Church is the Body of which Jesus 

is the Head, and all baptized people are mem- 
bers.” The Church is “One; because it is one Body 
under one Head: Holy; because the Holy Spirit 
dwells in it and sanctifies its members: Catholic; 
because it is universal, holding earnestly the Faith 
for all time, in all countries and for all people; and 
is sent to preach the Gospel to the whole world: 
Apostolic; because it continues steadfastly in the 
Apostle’s teaching and fellowship.” This definition 
from the Church’s Catechism is derived from the 
record of the New Testament. There can be no 
doubt that our Lord intended to found His Church 
as the continuation of the “Israel of God”—the 
chosen people—upon the union of the faithful with 
Himself, St. Paul is quite explicit. ‘Now, therefore 
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y€ are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God; and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ, Himself being 
the chief corner-stone; in whom all the building 
fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord: in whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
(Ephesians 2:20 ff) The Apostles were to be the 
patriarchs of the “New Israel” and the rulers of 
the New Covenant. Just as the old Israel under the 
Old Covenant had looked back with reverence to 
its twelve patriarchs, so the New Israel was to pos- 
sess its sacred twelve. (Mark g: 14-19) The Church 
rests upon the express faith of the Apostles in Christ 
as “the Son of the Living God” (Matthew 16:16), 
but Christ Himself is the foundation of the Church. 
“For other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (I Corinthians 3:11) 

The New Testament shows us the Church as a 
living, worshipping organism of the faithful who 
are baptized into Christ: a fellowship welded to- 
gether by the power of the Holy Spirit; a family 
within which “there are diversities of gifts” 
(I Corinthians 12:4) united into one organic whole: 
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“for as the body is one and hath many members, 
all members of that one body being many are one 
body; so also is Christ.” (I Corinthians 12:12) 
Christians who share in this fellowship are not 
isolated and unorganized individuals known only 
to God. They are members of the Church which is 
a visible fellowship into which men enter and from 
which they can be excluded. (John 3:5; I John 
2:18, 19; I John 4:1; Matthew 18:17) 

“Our Lord made supernatural claims not only 
for His own Person, but also for the community 
which He consciously brought into being. For these 
reasons we have the right to say that He taught a 
Catholic religion, not merely in the sense that 
Christianity was for all nations, but because the 
religion which was the outcome of His death and 
teaching was a religion of salvation, involving 
membership in a visible community possessing 
supernatural powers, with a patriarchal ministry 
and a sacrificial worship, by which was mediated 
the righteousness of the heart and the love of the 
brethren which alone made real contact with God 
possible and effective.” (Hoskyns, Sir E. ‘Christ 
and Catholicism,” Congress Books, No. 12, Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul, London). Thus, the Church 
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is the extension of the Incarnation in time uniting 
all men to Christ. Communion with this Church is 
necessary for a full participation in the blessings of 
Redemption: for the human soul has direct access 
to the Divine Saviour, not where the soul chooses 
or fancies, but where the Saviour promises and 
commands. 

One problem which has beset the Church 
throughout its history is that of the seat of au- 
thority. When a conflict about doctrine occurs, 
where does the authority to define correct belief 
reside? There are three possible answers. They are 
seen in embryo in the early schisms and heresies of 
the first eight centuries and are finally matured by 
the time of the Reformation. 


I. The Catholic doctrine of authority: 
The Churchasa whole, the Spirit-filled family 
of God, represented by the bishops of the 
Church in council, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
testing the doctrine by appealing to Scripture 
and Tradition, is alone the source of au- 
thority on matters of faith, morals and dis- 
cipline. (Acts: 15:4-29) 

II. The Roman Catholic doctrine of authority: 
The unity of the Church is maintained by 
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submission to the Pope as successor of St. 
Peter, as being supreme in matters of faith, 
morals, discipline and jurisdiction. 

The New ‘Testament record is quite con- 
trary to such a concept of authority. (Gala- 
tians 2:11; Acts 8:14) 

III. The Protestant doctrine of authority: 

Protestantism asserts that each individual has 
the right to determine for himself, apart 
from the authority of the Church, on the 
basis of private interpretation of Scriptures, 
what is the right belief. 
Such a concept of authority likewise is con- 
trary to the New Testament. (Matthew 18:17; 
Romans 16:17; II Corinthians 13:1; Titus 
3:10; I Corinthians 5:3; II Peter 1:20) 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 

HE Church remained united, with some minor 

divisions, until about the eighth century. The 
causes underlying the major schism between the 
East and West are many and diverse. But essen- 
tially, the chief cause of separation was a conflict 
of authority in defining the Faith. Racial antago- 
nisms and political rivalries served to intensify and 
prolong the breach which began in the eighth 
century and culminated in a complete separation 
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in 1054. The breach has never been healed. Today, 
the Orthodox Churches of the East remain es- 
sentially what they were at that time, and have 
consistently opposed the claims of Rome to abso- 
lute jurisdiction over the whole of Christendom. 
The Eastern Church is an autocephalous group 
of Churches (i.e., independent or self-governing— 
in full communion with one another, but having 
no common government) under the jurisdiction of 
the ancient Patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Constantinople, and the later Patriarchate 
of Moscow. 

Because the history of the Anglican Communion 
has naturally been conditioned by its position in 
Western Christendom, we shall turn our attention 
to the history of the Church in the West in more 
detail. 


WESTERN CHRISTENDOM UNTIL THE 
REFORMATION 
N the West, the Church remained united, sharing 
a common faith and practice until the sixteenth 
century. At first, each bishop was the sole authority 
within his own diocese, subject only to the decisions 
of General Councils composed of all the bishops 
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of the Church, and to the decisions of local Pro- 
vincial Synods. Naturally, Rome was reverenced 
with greater honour than any other Western See, 
because it alone claimed an Apostolic foundation 
and was at the political center of Western civiliza- 
tion. Under the wise adminstration of such Popes 
as Clement I, Gregory I and Leo I, its position of 
authority in the West grew. Unfortunately, and at 
first accidentally, the Popes became involved in 
secular matters due to the fall of the Western Em- 
pire during the Germanic invasions. When the 
Emperor withdrew from Rome, there was only one 
authority to withstand their impact, the Pope, in 
the person of Gregory the Great. The prestige of 
the Popes was further enhanced by the acquisi- 
tion of the Papal Patrimonies (i.e., land grants and 
their incomes) in Italy and by later claims to 
temporal power over all of the West by the so-called 
“Donation of Constantine.” In short, the Pope be- 
came a secular power. 

Gradually, and at first imperceptibly, the Pope’s 
power in spiritual and temporal matters in the 
West increased until it was possible for Inno- 
cent III (1160-1216) to claim: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ has set up one ruler over all things as His 
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universal vicar and as all things in heaven and 
earth and hell below bow the knee to Christ, so 
should all obey the vicar of Christ. Kings rule over 
their respective Kingdoms, but Peter rules over 
the whole earth.” 

However, such grandiose claims to absolute au- 
thority were not unquestioned. Since the time of 
William the Conqueror, the Church had opposed 
the intrusion of Papal power in England. In 1351, 
the Statue of Provisors was passed which made the 
obtaining of a benefice by reservation or provision 
from the Pope by ignoring the rights of patrons, 
an offense punishable by fine or imprisonment. In 
1353, the first Statute of Praemunire was passed, 
making those who sued in foreign courts for mat- 
ters under the jurisdiction of the King’s courts, 
subject to the penalty of outlawry. In 1365, this 
Statute was re-enacted and strengthened with 
special reference to the Papal court. In 1366, 
Parliament finally repudiated the payment of the 
annual tribute to the Pope. On the continent, the 
Church in France under King Philip IV, also pro- 
tested the Pope’s claim to power over the rights of 
national Churches and the traditional privileges 
of the Crown. 


In the fourteenth century, the King of France 
managed to elect a French Pope and brought the 
Papal court to Avignon where it remained until 
1378 under the domination of the French Court. 
Following this ‘Babylonian Captivity,” the Papacy 
was further degraded by the “Great Schism” which 
lasted from 1378-1417, during which time there 
were eventually three claimants to the Papacy— 
each supported by a segment of national interests. 
These two catastrophes diminished the prestige of 
the Papacy, and revealed to all who were concerned 
with the spiritual life of the Church the essential 
secular nature of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury Papacy. The Pope had become a powerful and 
influential Italian Prince, and had lost much of his 
spiritual leadership in the Church in the West. 

Some attempts were made to combat the deca- 
dence of the Renaissance Papacy, and to restore the 
primitive conciliar discipline and authority of 
the Church. The Council of Constance limited the 
authority of the Pope. In 1414, it declared that: 
“This holy synod forming a general council and 
representing the Catholic Church militant, has its 
power immediately from Christ, and everyone, 
whatever his state or position, even if it be the 
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Papal dignity itself, is bound to obey it in all those 
things which pertain to the faith.” This remained 
the official teaching within the Roman Church it- 
self until the Council of 1870 which declared: 
“. .. that it is a dogma divinely revealed: that the 
Roman Pontiff when he speaks ‘ex cathedra,’ that 
is, when in discharge of the office pastor and doctor 
of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church, by the 
divine assistance promised to him in Blessed Peter, 
is possessed of that infallibility with which the 
divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be 
endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith or 
morals: and that therefore such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the Church.” 


THE REFORMATION 


T was obvious that the Church in the sixteenth 
century was in need of a reform. The growth of 
Papal power had caused numerous abuses. The 
spiritual life of the Church was at a low ebb. 
Superstitions and speculative theology had under- 
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mined the doctrine of the Faith. Monastic laxity 
and the Church’s wealth were a scandal. 

In order to understand the history of the Refor- 
mation, we must distinguish between two con- 
temporary movements—one on the continent and 
one in England. What began as a reformation on 
the continent under Luther, ended in a rebellion 
against the rightful authority of the Church in 
matters of Faith and Morals and to the establish- 
ment of Protestant denominations rejecting the es- 
sentials of Catholic faith and order. In England, 
on the other hand, in spite of the influence of con- 
tinental Protestantism, the Church was reformed 
without losing its essential union with Catholic 
Christendom. 

The initial impetus for the continental Reforma- 
tion was provided by the opposition of Luther to 
Papal Indulgences which pretended to apply the 
merits of the Saints to the souls of sinners in purga- 
tory after a payment to the Papal Treasury. At first, 
appealing to a General Council, Luther was forced 
in a debate at Leipzig in 1519 to deny the infalli- 
bility of General Councils. The principle of 
Protestantism—that the individual alone had the 
right to interpret Scripture apart from the Church 
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—was clearly stated and the modern history of 
sectarianism began. We do not have the time here 
to discuss the other causes which intensified the 
Protestant revolt—some of which were economic 
as well as political. Nor do we have the time to 
discuss each of the sixteenth century Reformers. 
Suffice it to say that the same principle of private 
interpretation as applied by Luther, led Calvin 
and Zwingli to the same conclusion: namely, separa- 
tion from the Catholic Church of Christ. During 
the past four hundred years, this principle of 
private interpretation on matters of faith, once set 
loose by the reform movements, has resulted in the 
disintegration of Protestantism into literally hun- 
dreds of sects. 

In England, the Reformation accomplished its 
true purpose. Abuses which had afflicted the 
Church for the past few centuries were overcome 
without destroying the essentials of Catholic faith, 
discipline and order. The Church asserted her 
traditional independence from the intruded claims 
of jurisdiction by the Papacy. The Liturgy and the 
Bible were translated into a language which the 
people understood. The Apostolic succession of 
Bishops, essential for Catholic life, was retained. 
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The Church in England became the reformed 
Catholic Church of England. 

The Reformation of the Church was not without 
its difficulties. The need for a Reformation was 
evident to the bishops and clergy as well as the 
laity. It was brought to a head by the quarrel be- 
tween Henry VIII and Clement VII over Henry’s 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon, widow of Henry’s 
brother, Arthur. To avoid a possible Civil War 
and to safeguard the peace and security of the 
realm, it was imperative that the King should have 
a male heir. Henry was convinced that he could 
have no male issue because his marirage to 
Catherine was contrary to the laws of God and the 
Church. He appealed to the Pope to rescind the 
action of his predecesor which had permitted the 
marriage against the Canon Law of the Church. 
The Pope, however, was at the mercy of Charles 
V, Catherine’s nephew, and feared what action the 
Emperor would take against Papal territories if the 
Pope granted the annulment. He refused. Henry 
next appealed to the English bishops and to the 
Universities of Europe for their opinion. They 
agreed that the marriage of Henry and Catherine 
was invalid and the Pope had no power to grant 
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permission for the marriage. The bishops took ac- 
tion to annul Henry’s marriage, and urged on by 
Henry’s anti-papalism, enacted ordinances repu- 
diating Papal jurisdiction in England and re-en- 
forced the Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire. 
The Church severed its allegiance with Rome, but 
did not alter the essentials of Catholic faith or prac- 
tice as the later Canon of 1571 makes explicit. “Let 
preachers take care that they never teach anything 
in a sermon which they wish to be religiously held 
and believed by the people, except what is in ac- 
cord with the doctrine of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient 
bishops have collected from the same doctrine.” 
After Henry’s death, his son, Edward VI, 
ascended the throne and was dominated by states- 
men and ecclesiastics who had been influenced by 
the continental Protestant reformers. Protestant 
theologians from the continent were encouraged to 
teach in the Universities where their ideas found 
support among some who eventually became 
bishops in the Church. After Edward’s brief reign, 
his elder sister, Mary,—the daughter of Henry and 
Catherine of Aragon—became Queen and restored 
the breach between England and Rome by sub- 
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mitting to Papal jurisdiction. On her death and the 
accession of Elizabeth, the ancient rights of the 
Church as independent from Rome were re-asserted 
and the reforms begun under Henry were con- 
tinued. Catholic Creeds, Catholic Sacraments, and 
Catholic polity of Apostolic succession assured the 
English Church of its rightful place within the 
Communion of Catholic Christendom. 

What had begun by a political quarrel between 
the King and Pope resulting in a separation from 
Roman jurisdiction, ended in the reformed Cath- 
olic Church of England purged from medieval 
and Papal abuses. In England, unlike Germany 
and Switzerland, the Church reformed itself from 
within through the corporate action of its rightful 
authority—the bishops in convocation. There was 
no individual reformer around whom gathered a 
discontented minority to form itself into a denomi- 
nation. 


POST-REFORMATION ENGLAND 


Fo the next hundred years, the Church was 
plagued by attacks from two sides. The Church 
of Rome excommunicated English Churchmen be- 
cause of their refusal to recognize the Pope as 
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supreme in jurisdiction in England. From that 
time on, Roman controversialists continued to op- 
pose the English Church by denying its Catholicity. 
However, the validity of the English Church as a 
true branch of Catholic Christendom was upheld 
by the Caroline Divines (e.g., Andrewes, Hooker, 
Cosin, Bramhall) and has been taught by English 
theologians until the present. 

The second attack upon the Church came from 
Protestant-minded theologians within the Church 
who had been influenced by the 16th century con- 
tinental Reformers. They were in the embarrassing 
position of being by conscience Protestants and 
also members of a Catholic Church. Fortunately, 
they separated themselves from the English Church. 
One of these groups, the Puritans, led by Crom- 
well, successfully rebelled against King Charles I, 
and by an act of a Puritan-controlled Parliament, 
forbade the use of the Prayer Book and inhibited 
bishops and priests of the Church. Their rule of 
bigoted intolerance came to an end with the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts in the person of Charles II, and 
the Church came out of hiding. Because of the close 
connection between the Church and State, the 
Church was aligned with the State in the popular 
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mind which objected to the late abuses of the 
Roman Catholic Stuart King, James II. When 
James fled England to be succeeded by William 
and Mary, the Church was divided between those 
who took an oath of allegiance to the new rulers 
and those who refused (Non-Jurors). The Non- 
Jurors remained loyal to the exiled Stuarts and 
were deprived of their sees, but continued to con- 
secrate bishops and ordain priests apart from the 
Established Church. 

Under Queen Anne, successor to William and 
Mary, the Church prospered. Many of her temporal 
holdings which had been confiscated earlier were 
returned, and with the encouragement of the 
Queen, the Church had a spiritual revival. On the 
death of Anne, the Crown passed to the German 
House of Hanover, and under their earlier reigns, 
the Church entered into a period of spiritual de- 
cline during which the State control of episcopal 
appointments resulted in a worldly clergy domi- 
nated by the State and unconcerned with the 
Church’s Catholic heritage. 


THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES 

HE Church of England expanded with the 

growth of the British Empire, and was estab- 
lished in the new American Colonies. The Bishop 
of London was put in charge of all foreign work 
and was responsible for their supervision. During 
the Colonial period, the Church in this country 
was hampered in her work by not having a resident 
bishop in the colonies. Consequently, Confirma- 
tion was virtually ignored, and few were able to 
give themselves to the Priesthood because of the 
expense and difficulties of travelling to England for 
ordination. Several attempts were made to bring 
the episcopate to this country, but they met with 
little encouragement from the English Govern- 
ment. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


T the time of the American Revolution, the 
Church suffered confiscation of her lands and 
income because of her identification in the minds 
of most people with the English rule to which they 
were opposed. It became imperative for the Church 
in this country to assert her independence from 
English control. After the Revolution, the Church 
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in the colonies organized itself as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
It is necesary to say here a few words about the 
Church’s official title. The Church needed to dis- 
tinguish itself both from the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant Puritans, hence the title “Protes- 
tant Episcopal,” or ‘‘Protesting Catholic.” It meant, 
and still means, a Catholic Church not in com- 
munion with Rome but maintaining the Catholic 
faith and practice in contrast to Protestant denomi- 
nations. The Church did not alter the faith as it 
had received the same from the Church of England. 
In the Preface to the Prayer Book this is made 
explicit. “... that this Church is far from intending 
to depart from the Church of England in any es- 
sential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship: or 
further than local circumstance may require.” 

In order to provide the Church with the 
episcopate in thiscountry, Samuel Seabury was sent 
to England but could not be consecrated by the 
English bishops who had no authority from the 
Crown to consecrate bishops for any Church other 
than the Church of England. Seabury went to 
Scotland where he was consecrated by the Non- 
Juring bishops. Later White and Provost went to 
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England and the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
able to consecrate them to the episcopate as ade- 
quate legislation had been passed by that time. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

i ton Episcopal Church in the United States, 

numbering some two million members, is an 
independently governed Church within the 
Anglican Communion which is a_ branch of 
Catholic Christendom. The Anglican Commu- 
nion is composed of autonomous provinces 
governed by Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Church, and numbers some forty million mem- 
bers throughout the world. In the Encyclical letter 
issued by the Bishops attending the third Lambeth 
Conference in July, 1888—a letter which begins— 
“We, Archbishops, Bishops, Metropolitans, and 
other Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church, in full 
communion with the Church of England. . .”"— 
the bishops stated that “we declare that we are 
united under our Divine Head in the fellowship 
of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding 
the one Faith revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the 
Creeds, maintained by the primitive Church, and 
affirmed by the undisputed Ecumenical Councils; 
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as the standards of doctrine and worship alike we 
recognize the Prayer Book with its Catechism, the 
Ordinal, and the Thirty-Nine Articles—the special 
heritage of the Church of England—and to a 
greater or lesser extent, received by all the Churches 
of our Communion.” 

The Church’s faith was defined as resting on 
four points: 
1. The Sacraments as cleary accepted throughout 

Catholic Christendom. 

2. The Bible as interpreted by the Church. 
3. The Catholic Creeds. 
4. The succession of bishops through the Apostles. 


The Anglican Communion is a branch of the 
Catholic Church offering to every man and woman 
the full Catholic Faith as received by the Apostles 
of Christ and maintained through the centuries 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. She does 
not claim to be the only true branch of Catholic 
Christendom, as does Rome, for she recognizes that 
the Church of Rome—with all of her errors and 
additions to the Faith—still retains the essence of 
the Catholic sacramental life, as do the great Or- 
thodox Churches of the East. It is hoped that the 
present differences between these three Commu- 
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nions of Catholic Christendom may be overcome 
under the guidance and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Along these lines, the Anglican Communion has 
attained to a better understanding of, and a partial 
inter-communion with, the Orthodox Churches—- 
of whom, those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Cyprus, Alexandria, Roumania, and Greece have 
recognized Anglican Orders as valid Catholic 
Orders. 

The Church is also in a position to discuss with 
the Protestant denominations matters of Faith and 
Practice in the hope that they will eventually return 
to the fold of Catholic Christendom. Her place in 
the world today is unique among all the Churches, 
for she is in line with the great Catholic tradition 
of undivided Christendom, and yet is able to ex- 
plain and interpret that faith to those who have 
rejected it. Under the guidance of God, it is pos- 
sible that the desire for Church unity may be 
effected through the Anglican Communion, fo1 
there shall be ‘‘one Flock and one Shepherd.” 
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